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THE WOULD-BE-GENTEEL LADY. 


CHARLES SEDGWICK, 


In such a country as ours—a country of “ wor- 


~~ ne 


ro ens wr 


kies”—where there exists no privileged class, falsely 


so called, unless idlencss and ennui are privileges, 
one might suppose that a passion for gentility 


would be confined to the fashionable circles of the } 


city ; that the bees would as soon be found giving 
preference to fashionable flowers, or aiming at a 
fashionable style of architecture in their hives, as 


) 


~_ 


versal being—and standing water is the fitemblem | we indulge in many expensive articles of dress 


ofa stagnant life. But even those to whom this 


. . ‘ . 5 
exemption may seem desirable, cannot enjoy it, | 


generally speaking, in our country. 


A southern gentleman, describing a New Eng. } 


land dinner said, “ In the first place, at the head 
of the table is always a roasted lady.” Now, al- 
though a southern dinner may not have so dis- 
pleasing an accompaniment, we are assured by 
those who have been behind 3 scenes in families 


ubounding with slaves, that Me mistress herself is 


» the greatest slave of all, since all the hcad-work, 


the busy matrons and maidens of New England, ! 


for instance, directing their thoughts, mainly, to 
genteel modes of Jiving, dressing, and behav- 


ing. 


} 


Doctor Johnson derives the word genteel, from 


the Latin word gentilis: meaning ‘of the same 


, 


house, family name, ancestry, etc.” Its meaning 


has, probably, undergone as many modifications as 


reer 


the word heretic, of which the most accurate defi- ; 
} ape, so minutely, the fashions of our cities ; that 


nition I have ever heard was given by a young boy 


of twelve: “ A heretic is a person that d n't 
It is plain he had not obtained 


In 


like manner an ungentecl person is, with many, one 


lieve as you do.” 
this information from books, but from society. 


who docs not live, dress, and act, in all respects, as 


be- } 


and some part of the handy-.work too, must be 
done by her ; for instance, she must weigh out the 


ty. 


food, and cut out the garments of her family , 


servants. 


where, we are assured, is there such a strife for 
gentility, as in this country, where every other strife 
most incompatible with that, is perpetually carried 
on. 

It is said to be peculiar to us, that our villages 


no sooner is a new fashion of dress, or of the sleeve 
alone of a dress, introduced into the city, than 


‘ straightway, as by magic, every sleeve in the 


country, from the shoulder of the squire’s wile to 


which they would not think of wearing. 

I once knew a lady with whom the passion for 
gentility amounted almost to a disease. It seemed 
in her, an innate propensity, or, at least, it was 
Born in an obscure 
country village, not entitled, either by her rank in 


very difficult to account for it. 


life, character, education, or circumstances, totake 
precedence of her compeers, she nevertheless very 
early began to assume airs of great consequence, 
on account of superior notions in regard to gentili- 
Probably, feeling the desire which all have for 
consequence, and having nothing else to build it 
upon, she had recourse to extraordinary precision 
in various points of dress and bearing, in which 


; she vainly imagined gentility chiefly to con- 
But, notwithstanding this scrious obstacle, no- | 


that of her youngest muid, is fashioned precisely } 


they do. The orthodoxy of one age or country, 1s | 


the heresy of another; and the gentility of one, is 
the vulgarity of another. 

Thus it is with fashion, the handmaid of gentil'ty 
who has been well described as a jade that stalks 
through one country with the cast-off clothes of 
another; and the modes and forms of gentility are 
as variable as the wayward humors of those va- 
cant minded people who lead the fashion. 

How much more respectable, how much more 
American it would be for us, of this country, to 
limit the word, in our application of it, to some- 
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we 


after the same model, or, if varied at all, exagger- 


ated for the purpose of being extremely fashionable. 


‘The stoutest ploughboy in the land will not think 


of being married, without a silk stocking to his 
brawny foot Nor do our female domestics con- 
sider their wardrobe quite complete without, at 
least, one silk gown and one linen-cambric pocket- 


handkerchief. 


cigners Who come among us! 


> man girl, although she may not immediately reject 


thing like its original meaning, and make gentility | 


‘ 
consist in living and acting conformably to the | 


circumstances of one’s family or station—not ina 
slavish, ignoble imitation of comparatively a few 
self-styled favored mortals, whose lot is cast in a 
diflerent, but nota happier sphere. 

There is one indispensable condition of absolute 


labor; and a hard condition it is—not for those 


\ who lose caste on its account, but for those who by 


fulfilling it, acquire caste. God made us to be ac. 


a 
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gentility, in the popular sense, which very few in , 
our country can command, viz. an exemption from } 


, from ourselves. 


her national peasants’ costume of stout cotton 


stripe, and foot-gear adapted to the out-of-door 


work she has been accustomed to, will be very | 


All 


this may be very agreeable as a proof of prosperity ; 


likely to surmount all with a“ tasty” silk hat. 


but it must be remembered that prosperity without 


diserction, is as unprofitable as zeal without 
knowledge. 


We laugh at these demonstrations in our infe- 


riors, without considering that we are guilty of ab- { 


surdities quite as palpable to those in another rank 
It is said that ladies of moderate 


fortune in America, dress far more expensively 


. than those of a corresponding rank in Earope ; that 


sist. 

Her father was a shop-kecper, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, a merchant, doing business on a 
small scale ; both her parents were uneducated, 
ignorant and small-minded people, but simple and 
unassuming. Her ideas of gentility, therefore, had 
been principally derived from novels, and from in- 
tercourse with some of her companions who had 
enjoyed a privilege she greatly coveted, but could 
not be allowed, of a six months’ residence at acity 
boarding-school. 

As a young lady, the great objects of her am- 
bition were a languid, delicate appearance, and a 
white hand, ‘This strange perversion of the human 
mind is, I fear, not very unfrequent in young la- 
dies, and is a legitimate consequence of subscription 
toa creed which virtually says, ‘I believe that 


, those only are entitled to the highest place in so- 


} vulgar privilege of the working-man. 
And how soon is the infection caught by for. } 
The sturdy Ger. | 
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ciety, who have nothing to do.” Health is the 
But what a 
total absense of all real claims to interest and ad- 
miration is implied in a young lady’s relying for 
Who would 
exchange roses, pinks, and lilies, with all their 


them, mainly, upon a sickly look ! 


beauty and fragrance, for the pale and scentless 
ghost-flower ? 

My heroine, in order to effect this favorite ob- 
ject, had recourse to means which I should not 


like to specify, but which are only too familiar, I 


fear, to many of her sex—until her health became 


wil 5 Siete Re Mk aie ied 
so seriously impaired that she-was, all her life, a 
sufferer in consequence. 

Her mother, as mothers are apt to be, was ex- 
ceedingly indulgent to her, and although herself 


obliged to strain every 


nerve in order to bring “up 


conifortably and respectably a large family, upon © 


very limited means, seldom obliged her to put her | 
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that she was inevitably called upon to do other 


flood of tears washed out the disgraceful stain.— 


‘ She had, therefore, the privilege of preserving her 


hands white, while her mother’s wore the vulgar 
aspect and complexion of hard drudgery. And 
yet this abominable selfishness was not the “ orig- 
inal sin” of her nature; it was the result of 
her mind being discased on the subject of gen. 
tility. 








than some of the “light work” of the family, a 


a ee a 


Never did a politician keep more steadily in view 
what are supposed to be the politician’s aim, office 


' not to be thought of, because the additional ex. 


' and power—never did the military hero keep his 
! . 
eye more steadfastly fixed upon the wreatis of vic- | 


, pet, maboguny chairs, and silver forks. 


/ thing —but die. 


tory with which he hoped to grace his brow, than 


Mrs. Rutherford upon her hair sola, Brussels car- | 


For these 


she lived, and for these she would have done any | 


There is, alas! no fashionable 


furniture for the grave; it has no privilege save 


that of rest tothe weary. ‘The folly of “ garnering 


, up one’s heart” in the cunning but perishable 


are almost sure to be gained in time. 


works of man’s device, in outward show, is very 
striking when exhibited on so small a seale ; mag- 
nificence covers up the folly to many eyes. 
Objects pursued with such steady determination 
Mrs. Ruth- 


| erford practised great economy with reference to 


their attainment, and although her husband had a 


| far juster sense of the right use of property, and 


| had no taste for making more show than his neigh- 


} But it was not until her marriage, when she be- | 
came Mrs. William Rutherford, and attained to 
* the dignity of a housekeeper and matron, that her , 
} passion was fully developed. ‘This was one of | 
+ those marriages brought about, as many are said - 
to be, “ by juxta-position.” William Rutherford, | 
the son of a farmer, a plain, sensible, energetic | 
young man, who had, very honorably to himself, 
made his own way in the world, studied in a law- | 
yer's office overlooking a garden in which our he- 
roine often strayed. 
The sight of a pretty girl walking ainong the ; 





vision rested many hours in the day upon the 
grave-looking, monotonous pages of a law-book.— 


ers, for which, without any reference to its being 
genteel or ungentecl to like them, she had a gen- 


study table wus daily supplied from her hand — 
She was rather pretty, excessively neat in her ap- 
pearance, and seemed always amiable. 

The most energetic person in the world is not 
insensible to the necessity, or at least the agree. 
ability of excitement, and by degrees the plain, 
simple, natural, sensible Willian: Rutherford was 
led on until he plighted heart and hand to this very 


eee 


rashness of young men, and young wu:en, too, in 
these momentous matters ! 
a New England woman not to make a good 
housekeeper. 





She had profited by the lessons re- 
ceived from her notable mother, albeit an unwilling 
and truant pupil. She was excessively nice in her 
habits, and would have her house in order even at 


tn 


the cracl sacrifice of vulgar personal exertions ; but 
these were kept secret as possible from neighbors 
and visitors. 

An unfortunate visit which she made, the first 
year of her marriage, to a cousin who had married 
a wealthy merchant in New-York, greatly enlarged 
i her ideas on the subject of gentility. had 
} previously set her heart upon a watch, as one of 
the ensignia, (now forsooth that very convenicnt 
article is very commonly laid aside because it is 
vulgar to wear it !) but now she had in addition 
constantly before her eyes, in distant perspective, a 





She 





Brussels carpet, hair sofa, mahogany chairs, and 
silver forks. ‘These, though constituting a small 


part of her cousin’s splendor, were alinost unknown 


fore, would be sufficient to distinguish her. 

Although her husband was a thriving lawyer, 
and had his fair proportion of the business done in 
the country, yet his income was moderate; and 
having amassed no property previous to his mar- 
riage, it was necessary that in all his arrangements, 
he should have reference to economy. Great 
pains were, therefore necessary on the part of Mrs. 
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flowers, was an agreeable variety to one’ whose ' 


He sometimes joined her, and she gave him flow- 


uine admiration ; anda jar that stood upon his | 


t . 
_ all herobjects. 


bors—what will not a quict, peace-loving man do, | 


that he can do, to tranquilize the restless, unsatis- | 


fied spirit of bis wile? 

Poor Rutherford was a much enduring man, If 
during the sitting of the court, (for he lived in the 
county town,) he inawaed some brother lawyers to 
dine with him, there being but an hour's adjourn- 


ment, and the dinner failed to appear seasonably, 


‘no earthly consideration would have induced his 


pretensionary and foolish young woman. © the | 


Mrs. Rutherford had too much of the instinet of | 


) articles in the village where she lived, and, there- 


wife to leave the room and inquire into the reason 
of the dclay—and still less to do what she might 
toward preventing its further continuance : because 
it would be ungenteel for the lady of the house not 


to be sitting im state wath ber guests—and horribly 


vulgar to be supposed conversant with the myster- | 


ics of the kitehen. 

When the dinner arrived at last, if ber only ser- 
vant, who officiated in the doubl capacity of cook 
and waiter, were obliged to leave the room, not a 
plate must he passed until she returned to do the 
thing according to rule. No consideration of ur- 
gent haste— of comfort or convenience—was to be 
weighed for a moment with that of having her 
table we ateelly served. 


pense of a nurse could not be afforded; and it was 
so vulgar to travel with a young child without a 
nurse! And yet she was not an unfeeling mother 
—she would do anything for her child that was 
not vulgar. Nights of weary watching, and days ; 
of laborious nursing, she submitted to with true } 
maternal devotion. Even in his very wardrobe, 
her husband’s comfort was abridged, in conformity 
with her notions of what gentility required, inas- 
much as at no season would he be allowed a | 
cotton shirt, which in the winter he greatly pre- 
ferred. 

I said that by degrees Mrs. Rutherford attained 
I beg her pardon—the silver forks 
were still wanting to her complete happiness.— 
Against these her husband took his stand with the, 
determination of a desperate man. He said they 
were very proper for those to use who were born 
with silver spoons in their mouths—very proper for 
those who could afford them; but fora young man | 
in his circumstances, the introduction of such an 
article into his establishment would be perfectly 
preposterous —that silver forks would be a poor in- 
heritance to his daughter, provided he left her noth- 
ing to cat with them. It was so very unusual for 
her husband to oppose her, that Mrs. Rutherford 
knew his opposition and was not impulsive-—not 
lightly resolved upon ; and she yiclded to it sub- 
missively. 

The child was of course included in the mother’s 
She was not suffered to attend 


school for fear she should contract vulgarity from 


plans of gentility. 


her schoolmates. Great pains were bestowed upon | 
her dress ; and as what is deficient in money must | 
be made up in time, there was a most lavish ex- | 


venditure of what is still more valuable than money. 
| ‘ 


. ‘Then she was prevented, as far as possible, from 
} 


doing any thing for herself, 

This last point, however, was difficult of accom- 
plishment.  Laitth Caroline herself was an extreme. | 
ly smart, active, capable child ; and such a one, 


who feels the energy stirring within her, cannot | 


. ‘— . ? 
well be prevented, in such a very unartificial state | 
of things as exists ina village family, from exerting 

t it. ‘ 


. } 
Bat, notwithstanding her extreme anxiety to do | 


the honors of her house, in what she supposed the 


most approved manner, she was utterly inc apable } 


of performing the most important, dignified, and 
graceful part of the duty of a bostess—that of con- 
tributing to the intellectual entertainment of her 
guests. 


‘lo give a single example: The conversation fal. 


It is not often that a child derives benefit from | 
her mother’s absurdities ; but Caroline Rutherford 
was an exception. ‘The very opposition she met | 
with, confirmed all her natural tendencies to ra- 


: ; ; . ’ 
tionality ; and, in consequence of her being execlu- ' 


/ ded from the schools, her father took great pains 


In fact, she was deplorably ignorant.— 


ling one day upon old English poetry, a gentleman | 


said to her, “ I believe, Mrs. Rutherford, that Pope 
ly” “I don’t know, indeed, sir,” she replied ; 
‘was he a novelist ? 
ist now, I believe.” 
It was indispensable to her system to have al- 


ways the air of being waited upon, If the fire 


with her education, while her mother paid a degree j 
of attention to her manners; which, though it 
could not render her formal, (no training could 


| have produced that result in her case,) had the 
is not suv great a favorite with the ladies as former. | 


Scott is the favorite novel. | 


were down ever so low, she would prefer waiting | 


any length of time, until her servant of all-work | 


could answer the bell, rather than help herself to a 


stick of wood, although close at hand. A friend 


knocking for aduussion, might almost go away 
without getting it, if there 


were noone but the 


lady of the house to open the door. Even a jour- 
ney, recommended by her physician, for her only 


child, who had suffered much from teething, was 


effect to make her considerate and attentive.— 
She grew up, therefore, a very pleasing, lovely | 
girl, { 

When she was about the age of fourteen, a very 
exciting event occurred in their quiet village. A$ 
gentleman of fortune, who had determined to re- | 
move into the country, attracted by its healthy and 
picturesque location, selected it for his future resi- 
dence, and purchased a place very near the dwel- i 
ling of Mr. Rutherford. } 


This circumstance was rejoiced in by no one so 







much as by Mrs. Rutherford ; and weuld have ( 
gone far toward compensating her for the want of ; 
silver forks, exeept that it made her feel the need © 
of them so much the more ; because, “ how could 
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them ?” 

She lost no time in calling upon her new neigh- 
bors, choosing for that purpose the latest hour com- 
patible with the country dining hour. She had 
previously 


) 
} 
‘ 


deemed most befitting the occasion; that is, most , 


calculated to recommend her to Mrs. Garrison as a 


person of undoubted gentility, viz: with a dress of 


° . ‘ e e ° e 
o she invite Mr. and Mrs. Garrison to dine without 
a 


; 


arrayed herself in the manner slic | 


Gros de Berlin, a French cape, silk stockings, etc. 


etc. 
To her surprise, she found Mrs. Garrison in a 
simple gingham morning dress, superintending the 


yet in order. 


, so she was dressed accordingly. 


URAL REPOSITORY. 


eee 


people are, most of them, so vulgar. They know | 


nothing of the forms'of society.” 

** So much the better. In large circles of so- 
ciety they are unnecessary, but burdensome ; and 
I expect to enjoy, very much, a more simple, un- 
shackled state ofexistence. * * * * 
the pleasure of seeing your daughter, I believe, this 
morning ; a charming looking girl.” 

“My daughter! 
sorry indeed. She is a wild girl ; and her father 
would indulge her to-day in a strawberrying frolic, 


[I am svre she 


, was not fit to be seen.” 
nailing down of a carpet; for her house was not | 


She received Mrs. Rutherford, how- } 
; 


ever, in a very easy manner, conducted her to an | cheeks, and laughing smile, that I did not notice 


adjoining upartment ; and thus, after the usual | 


preliminaries, was the turn given by the latter to 
the conversation. 


chosen a residence in the country.” 
“ Pity me, indeed! 1 thought all people who 


lived in the country were fond of it’ Is it not so 


with you?” 

' “@ yes! Lam very fond of flowers, and I think 
the country more healthy than town ; but then we 
have such trouble with our servants. Such a thing 

as a man-cook is quite out of the question. 
tell my husband that there would be some sense, 
and some pleasure 
dine with one could have 
cook.” 


{ “A man-cook, indeed !” replicd Mrs. Garrison. 


you, if a man- 


“J did not know that such an appendage was ever 
thought of in the country. It is far from being 
common in town; and for myself, | have never 
cuployed one. Hi Lean get geod women I shall 
be entire ly satisfied.” 

“ Well, ma’am, you cannot be sure even of that 
and then, if your servants happen to leave you, it 
isso difficult to supply their places. Ri ally, Mrs. 
Garrison, to be leit as we are ¢ xposed to be ocea- 
sionally, almost without any help at all, is a cal. 


amity almost too great to be borne. Llouse-work 


is so odious, SO disagreeable, I almost louthe myesell 
whon Lam obliged to take hold of it.” 
This last 


pect that she had been quite accustomed “ to take 


expression led Mrs. Garrison to sus- 
hold” notwithstanding. 

* But your country ladies, in spite of these dif- 

. fieulties, have more leisure than we in town. 

are not obliged to keep one servant to answer the 

bell, and to spend the best part of the day yourself 

} in receiving visits from a set of idlers, as formidable 

to those who really value their 

unproductive consumer to the political 


mist.” 


Here Mrs. Rutherford found herself at fault.— | 


She looked quite puzzled for a moment, and then 
replied—“ But you do not give refreshments to 
your morning visiters, Mrs. Garrison? That 1 
am told, is 7 nile outof fashion.” 

* And then, too,”” continued Mrs. Garrison, not 
appearing to notice this question, “we necessarrily 
have a very large circle of acquaintance for niany 
of whom we care v« ry little; whereas, you in’ th 
country can limit yourselves as much as you 
please ; and society is, with you, on altogether 
a mere free, unceremonious, and friendly foot- 
) ing.” 


** But then,” replied Mrs. Rutherford, “ country 





in having one’s friends to 


, “* [ quite pity you, Mrs. Garrison, for having | 


T often 
’ 


) 


“I cannot say how that may be, for my atten- 


I had , 


O Mrs. Garrison, I am very ! 


/ town ; but one would suppose that in the country, 
_ if a woman did not love books, she might busy her- 
self in her domestic occupations, with bees, birds, 


tion was so occupied by her bright eyes, rosy | 


her dress at all. 
ways that most befitting the occasion ; and she 
looks to me like a girl of too good sense not 
to have regard to the fitness of things at all 
times.” 

“Dress is another great trouble in the coun- 
try, Mrs. Garrison. ‘There is never a good dress- 


maker to be had, You may have your dress 
cut, to be sure, after a fashionable pattern; but 
then it will not have at all the air of a city-made 
dress.” 

* Bat I thought, Mrs. Rutherford, that exemp- 
tion from much trouble of dress was another ol 
your country privileges. 
dressmaker are the most important personages, to 
be sure ; since itis not man as God made hin, or 
as he has made himself, but as the tailor makes 


him, that is chiefly respected by a very large class 


—aand so with woman; butin the country, people | 


are valued for their intrinsic merits—their minds, 


and their hearts. This is their privilege and dis- 


’ tinction.” 


woman of some sense, 


| municate 


You * 


time, as the | 


CCOnOe- , 


* But 


appears well who is not well dressed.” 


I think, Mrs. Garrison, that no woman 


“If you mean, by being well dressed, dressed 
with neatness and propricty, Lagree with you; but 


city finery, habitually worn, would seem to me as 


much out of placeon the person of a country lady, | 


# ‘o 
is artificial flowers in her bosom. 

Mrs. Rutherford took her leave, woudering 
the 


odd 


at dinner, to com. 


find Mrs. Garrison, a /ady in every sense of 


onsidered 


word, so full of what she 
did fail, 


to her husband the 


ve y 


notions ; and not 
impression she had 
received. 


‘fam thankful,” he replied, “that she is a 


but really your head is completely turned upon the 


subject of furniture, dress, ete. ; and if Mrs. Gar- 


I beg your pardon, wile, | 


/ mind.” 
But the most proper dress is al- { 


} tional beings. 


) as the children’s sport of blowing soap-bubbles 


, myself upoa—the principal lawyer in the village, 


; 


| table man.” 


In town, the tailor and ; 


| here is a village lady whose head is as full of 


| finest town-lady’s of them all. 
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tastes, manners, and habits of the country ; buat 


fashions, modes, and rules of etiquette, as the 
How should it 
happen ?” 

‘An empty-headed woman I'll be bound,” re- 
plied Mr. Garrison. 

* Well, as to that I cannot tell. She certainly 
gave no great sigus of intellectual cultivation, and 
that is the case with most of our fine ladies in 


flowers, etc. without being driven to dress and 
fashion as a refege from the ennui of a vacant 


“What a strange race we are,” rejoined her 
husband, ** to make it our boast that we are ra- 
I think, if those to whom man is 





said to be only a little lower look down upon this 
busy scene, the pursuits of the greater part of men 
and women too, must seem just about as important 


seems tous. One thing I have to congratulate 


Mr. Rutherford, is a very clever, sensible, respec- 


*“‘ He must be this very lady’s husband.” 
** Poor fellow ! Lam sorry for him then.” } 
Rutherford returned from her } 
strawberrying expedition, which had been very 

successful, she begged to be allowed to carry some ? 


When Caroline 


of her strawberries to Mrs. Garrison, who by her } 
sweet voice and pleasing address had made a most ; 
agreeable impression upon her in their short inter. | 
view in the morning. 
Mrs. Rutherford was quite shocked at the sug- 
_ gestion. ‘* Why, my dear child, your dress, shab- 
hy enough at best, is all in disorder. Your hair is § 
‘ out of curl, and you are red and heated. Besides, } 
it is much more proper to send Sally with them.— 
Get me a piece of note paper,and I will writea | 
note.” { 


to 


oi an ey é. 


rison will set it right, she will do the createst piece } 


} of service in the world that could be rendered to a 


poor fellow hke me.” 

“ Why, Mr. Rutherford, I tlattered myself you 
were quite proud of your wile, I am sure it is as 
much on your account as my own, that I wish to 
hold my prope r pl ce in society.” 

Yes, I wish to heaven 


content you; but you do make 


* Your proper | lace! 


1 


that would capital 


pies, wife, I confess,” he said, as he tasted a de- 
I 
licious tart. Mrs. Rutherford was more gratified 


* O, mother, do let me have my own way for 
this once.” 

ITer father nodded in a manner which expressed 
“vo, my child,” and she was off in the twinkling 


~~ 


“QO dear me! Mr. Rutherford, Caroline is so 
wild, so rustic, I am afraid Mrs. Garrison will be 
| quite disgusted with her.” ; 
“Never fear, my dear. I will pit my wild i 

flower against the finest green-house plant of them 
all ;” and wellhe might be proud of his wild } 
flower. 5 
In spite of Caroline’s being “such a rustic,” 
Mrs. Garrison took a great faney to her from the j 
_ beginning, and she soon became a favorite with , 
the whole family. The oldest daughter, Fanny, | 


by his commendation, than she would lave been | 


had she understood its full import. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Garrison, in relating to her 
husband the events of the morning, said: ** We 
talked, you know, of adapting ourselves to the 


was two years younger than Caroline, and two of 
the suns were older. ‘The mother was not long in 
discovering that Caroline would be a most useful 


assuciate to her children in their lessons ; and she 


a 


invited her to join her little family school. Her 
industry, energy, and quickness were a constant 
stimulus to her fellow-pupils. Mrs. Garrison ! 


taught her music and drawing, which almost made 
Mrs. Rutherford forget the one calamity of her life ) 
—the doing without silver forks. f 
Notwithstanding her great delight when Mr. ‘ 
Rutherford ordered a piano for his dauyliter, she 
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could not rolvalas from hinting that ae thought him | 
rather inconsistent in incurring such an expense, 
after what had passed on the subject of the 
forks. 

* No, wife,” said he, “ I donot admit this at all. 
The forks, in our case, 


ew 


would be for mere show ; 
but the piano will be a source of constant daily 
enjoyment. ‘The pleasure of a song from Caroline, 
accompanied by her instrument, is to me worth all 
the pomp and magnificence of a palace; ‘tis ‘a 
sacred and home-felt delight.’ 
she enjoys it! 

resources from 
derive her 
row.” 


Then, think how 
Besides, all these thing add to the 
which she would not fail to 
support, if left penniless 


eB 


to-mor- 


That Mr. Rutherford might feel no scruples of 
delicacy in regard to receiving all these favors for 
his daughter, Mrs. Garrison employed her to assist 
in teaching the younger children. 

Caroline often excited her mother’s astonish- 
ment by her reports of what was going on, from 
time to time, at Mrs. Garrison’s. One day they 
had all employed the recess in assisting Mrs. Gar- | 
rison, in country phrase, “ to clean up her yard ;” 
which, in this instance, amounted only to gather. 
ing from the lawn the dry leaves, bits of sticks, 
ete. which had been carelessly left behind by the 
person “ho had been sent to perform that duty.— 
At another tine Curoline had the sole charge of 
the school in the morning, because Mrs. Garrison, 
reduced to extremities by some disarrangement of 
her domestic establishinent, had been engaged in | 
washing windows! 





and performing divers other 
services ofa similar nature; but “ I can tell you 
mother,” she udded, “ that she Jooks just as much | 
like a lady when she is washing windows, as when 
she is sitting at her drawing-board.” Occasionally 
when the waiter had been ill or absent, one of the 
children had tended table in her stead ; 


when one of the servants was laid 


und once, 
up with a 
theumatic limb, her mistress would bathe it her- 
self, several times in the day, in order to be sure 
that it was properly done. But the greatest won. | 
der of all was, that a young sister of Mrs. Garrison 
came to visit her, bringing an infant without a! 
nurse to take care of it; and not only that, but 
dragged it about the streets of the villuge in a lit- 
tle wicker wagon, while mother and child were both 
bo pretty as to attract every body’s attention. 

At the expiration of two years after their first | 
arrival in the Mr. and Mrs. Garrison de- | 
termined to obtain the assistance of a private tutor 
in the education of their children. 


village, 


They were for. 
tunate in finding a young man, a Mr. Cleaveland 
of accomplished education and pleasing manners, 
who knew how to make his pupils like not only | 


their books but their teucher too. He was in the 


condition of many young men in our country, 
whose education constitutes their only fortune. 
He was destined for the pulpit, and had yet to ac. 
guire his profession in part. 

Fanny Garrison, accustomed hitherto only to 
her mother’s teaching, could not be reconciled to 
the idea of being taught by a strange gentleman, 
unless Caroline would become a fellow-pupil.-— 
Nearly two years passed away, during which 
Caroline made rapid progress in various branches 
of education—outstripping even the older beys in 


some of those studies which, until rece ntly, have 


Y been almost universally regarded as inappropriate to 


wore: 


ye o\y~ 


lof a few years, it was not to be rejected; bat | 
| otherwise, there could not be a doubt that Frank | 
‘ 
' 


| of a castle-builder. 


, | good, honest fellow, who has got to make his own 


{ helper, or help.meet, as the Bible has it. 
' be a pity to have her good sense, and fine spirits, 


work, whether 


irresolute—soothe him when irritated—corn fort and 


{any woman.” 


the Garrisons dearly—was exceedingly interested 


PFO ' oieenmente 


—— ~ ore ae Venere oO 
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Mrs. Rutherford hed aleeky begun to epaulets 7 
upon Caroline’s chances in the matrimonial lottery. 
She had no doubt that such a girl, with a fine } 
countenance, engaging manners, highly educated, t 
and full of vivacity, would, in time, make “ a 
genteel match.” Now and then a vague fear that 
young Cleaveland might aspire to the hand of her 
daughter, crossed her mind; but did not impress 
itself, because it was “impossible thut a girl so } 
genteelly bred and educated, should think of mar- 
rying a poor young minister, and almost equally 
so, that a poor young minister should think of as- 
piring to her.” 

She settled it in her own mind, that if Caroline ‘ 
should have altogether a suitable offer in the course ! 


Garrison’s present youthful fondness for her might 
be cultivated into a permanent sentiment. The | 
country maid and her milk-pail will remain through 


all time the faithful and most fitting personification ; 


Mrs. Rutherford could not forbear communica. | 
ting to her husband some of her thoughts upon the 
subject which occupied her so much, and declar- 
ing, in unequivocal terms, her unwillingness to 


Caroline's making only a“ common match,” on | 


‘ the ground of her being a fit wife for a man of for- | 
tune, and qualified to grace a genteel establish- | 
| nent. 


“ Now, I will tell you what, wife,” replied her { 
husband, “ you do not kuow what is best fur your- 
scli or her either. Curoline is just the girl for a 
way in the world ; such a man wants just such a_ 
It would 
and energy, and education thrown away where 
they ain’t wanted, or rather where they won't be 
all culled into requisition and turned tothe greatest | 
possible account. He who gets his living by hard 
of the head or the hands, wants a 
wife who will order wel! bis house and educate his 
children—who will strengthen him in weakness— , 
encourage him in despondeney—confirm him when 


bless him perpetually with her sympathy, and look 
bright, beautiful, and refreshing to him when the | 
day’s toil is over. 


Now arich man’s wile need 
not do any thing; his wealth can command the } 
aid of hands enough and heads enough, without | 
hers. ‘Then his pleasures are very apt to be ina 


great thany other things besides his wife; and a | 


,; woman who knows how to dress smart, and re- 
| ceive his company genteely, as you say, will do 


very well for him. But toa poorman his wife 
and children are lis all-in-all of pleasure ; and to 
make the happiness of a man who has every thing 
good in himself, but to whom the gifts of fortune 


have been denied, ought to be sufficient to satisfy 


—~ 


Of course Mrs. Rutherford rejected such hercti- / 
cal doctrines altogether, though she had no hope of 
converting him who professed them. { 

Meanwhile the simple, happy Caroline mused | 
not of love ; she was too happy—too much occu- 
pied—too well satisfied with the present, to think 
of the future. 


shine. 


Life, with her, was perpetual sun- ' 
She was very fond of her father—had a 
kind and dutiful feeling toward her mother—loved 


“_ * ~ ms 


; young man of no small attractions. 


| meadow, the ideal of a bird or a butterfly. 


' S18: 


, mind or her own. 


| bidding 


, sive; the 


8 rer ern 


~ ~ Ane 


in her sullen ein liked Mr. Cleaveland very 
much. She liked him because she found his as- 
sistance very valuable to her in her studies—be- 
cause he was not only exceedingly devoted, in his 
office as teacher, to all his pupils, but made them 
very happy—because he manifested, in all situa- 


} tions, great delicacy of feeling and the kindest 


consideration for others, showing that he felt decp- 
ly and tenderly the bonds of human brotherhood— 
because he had an agreeable talent at conversation 
—because he loved the water-falls, fields, rivers, 
and groves as well as she did, and, when school 
was over, liked nothing better than to ramble and 
sport in true country fashion—and lastly, she liked 
him, as I suppose, because he liked her; fora rea. 
son akin to this, enters, more or less, I believe, 


| into the rationale of all the partialities of man for 
| his brother man. 


Mrs. Garrison felt some responsibility in regard 
to bringing so lovely a girl as Curoline Rutherford, 
into constant association with a  marriageable 
But she knew 


him thoroughly—was certain that he was worthy 


: of confidence, and, besides, was herself constantly 
| with the whole groupe, both in school and in the 
. hours of recreation. 


How could Charles Cleaveland but fall in love ? 
Not at first sight—not because it had seemed to 
him a very probable thing that he should ; but be- 
cause there was no earthly reason why he should 
not—because there was every thing to please his 


| fancy, gratify his affections, and approve itself to 


his reason, in the young creature with whom he 


| was daily associated in interesting pursuits and 


delightful recreations. In school she was that 
paragon of perfection to a teacher, a diligent docile 
und apt pupil; by the stream, a naiad; in the 
groves, a wood.nymph; in the garden and the 
How 
could she but come, in time, to haunt his imagina- 
tion and make her home in his heart, in one and all 
the bewitching 
9 


forms of love’s metempsycho. 
His interest had been for some tine deeply exci- 
ted, before she became aware of the state of his 


But the truth gradually dawned 


upon her when, time after time as she raised her 


head, she found him intently gazing upon her; 
when she perceived unwonted abstraction, on bis 
part, in the hours of her recitations; when she 
found herself, by some strange magic or other, 


mecting him at every turn, as if he knew all her 


‘out goings and in-comings ; when his visits at her 


father’s hitherto, on account of her mother’s for- 
manners few and fur between, became 
more and more frequent; and as she sat at the 
piano, where he always liked to place her, she 
could feel the intensity of his gaze until it pro- 
duced a burning in her own check, 
Then she, too, began to muse of him. He was 
the subject of her day-dreains and night-dreams ; 
his image forever in her mind ; sleep did not dis. 
It was there when she closed her eyes to 
sleep, and there to greet her at the first moment of 
her waking. 


place it. 


‘The animated Caroline became pen- 
social Caroline began to affect solitary 
walks and lonely sittings in her chamber, She 
gazed upon the 
muring brook or the 


gay and joyous feeling with 


inoon, or she listened to the mur- | 
whispering grove; and the ¢ 
which she had been © 

uccustomed to mingle herself with the harmonies 


u CE? 49) 
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3 of nature, gave way to one of eer ademees, 






as they seemed to her spirit to give forth a deeper 
tone. 

Still her natural equanimity came in aid of her 
maidenly reserve to conceal from her lover the true 
state of her heart, and he felt by no means certain 
that his love was requited. But neither was he 
hopeless ; and knowing that it would be difficult 
for him to carry himself toward her as he ought 
during the three months that still remained of his 
engagement with Mrs. Garrison without having 
an explanation with Caroline, which it would be 
improper for him to seek while he stood in his pre- 
sent relation to her, he determined to ask it as a 
favor of Mrs. Garrison that she would release him, 
which he did, of course, without assigning his 
principal motive. 

The morning after this arrangement was made, 
Mrs. Garrison entered the school-room just as Car- 
oline was finishing a recitation, and said, “ Now, 
children, do your best to leave an agreeable im- 
pression upon the mind of Mr. Cleaveland, who is 
going to resign the charge of you in two 
weeks.’ 

Poor Caroline turned deadly pale, and the pale- 
ness was instantly succeeded by a deep blush.— 
She took up her book and returned instantly to 
her seat, hoping she had been unobserved ; but 
she was mistaken. 
lost upon 
escape the observation of Mrs. Garrison. 

At any other time, Mr. Cleaveland would have 
been gratified by the lively and most unaffected 
demonstrations of regret with which the announce. 
ment of his speedy departure had been received by 
the whole group of children. 


a lover; 


joy swallowed up all the rest; and his utter ina. 
bility to reply to them would have been extremely 
embarrassing, had not Mrs. Garrison kindly and 


Such a revelation is rarely | 
and, in this instance, did not ' 


But now, one deep | 


considerately relieved him by a request that he | 


would look into a new school-book which she had 
just received. 

Hlis only trouble in life now, was the intermi- 
nable duration of two weeks. 
overpast, he would declare his love, and then devote 


| delicate matter for me to take it for granted that 
} you would like to marry 


ctlpied with herself, as ajoun, ever since bis Pray 
ture had been determined upon. She was in no 
state to solve the problem of this change by an ar- 
gumentative process, and she began to think she | 
had deceived herself—that she had been merely ‘ 
an agreeable and exciting circumstance in the 
present scene of his residence—no longer valued | 
when he was so soun to exchange it for another.— 
When she went home, therefore, she threw 
herself upon her bed, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Meanwhile her lover with difficulty possessed 
his soul, until the hour of emancipation came, and 
he felt at liberty to throw himself at her feet. He 
then went in pursuit of her, in the sweet hope that 
by afew magic words—the lover’s sesame—he | 
should unlock her carefully guarded heart, and find | 
its wealth all his own. No one was at home but 
Mrs. Rutherford. 

* Where is Miss Caroline ?” 

‘ She has gone to walk—” 

** Gone ?—which way ?” 

There was something in his manner which re. 
vealed, or, at least, led Mrs. Rutherford to suspect 
the nature of his errand. She believed that the 
crisis had come, and that now, if ever, was the } 


eee eee 


a 


moment for interference. - 
To his questions she only replied, evidently 
somewhat embarrassed, “ Mr. Cleaveland, I want 
to speak a word with you.” | 
He was already on his way out, and turned | 
most reluctantly. 
“‘ Walk into the parlor a moment, Mr. Cleave. ! 


land. I don’t know how Mr. Rutherford feels | 
about this business, but I think that, as a mother, | 
I have a better right than any one else to decide | 
about it.” 

Cleaveland, at first, would not guess to what , 
she referred ; and, perceiving that he did not un- | 


derstand her, she continued: ‘I know it is a very 


? 


Caroline. If J] am mis. ' 


, taken, there is no harm done, and you will excuse 


That period of time ! 
‘after you young people had settled the matter be. 


himself to his profession with the intent to hasten, | 


as much as possible, the time when he might 
claim his bride. Meanwhile, Caroline had no re- 
source but to put on, as far as possible, the appear- 
ance of being more than ever absorbed in her 
studies. 

Mrs. Rutherford had not been unobservant of the 
signs of the times in regard either to Caroline or 
Cleaveland, and felt extremely uneasy and anx- 
ious. Her husband, on the contrary, she knew 
would like nothing better than just such a motch 
for his daughter; and therefore she determined, in 
the present emergency, to keep her own counsels 
and act for herself. 

During this last memorable fortnight, Cleave- 
land almost entirely suspended his visits to the 
Rutherfords, and his intercourse with Caroline, ex- 


cept as her teacher ; because he found it almost 


: bation of it, and therefore I do it now. 
/ to you, Mr. Cleaveland, as a mother, whose soul , 


; stupified. 


unpossible to carry himself toward her as circum. | 


stances required. 

On the last day Caroline, although she had got 
up with a violent headache, would not remain at 
home for fear of exciting suspicion or remark ; but 
her illness was so apparent, that Mrs. Garrison had 
) insisted be ten her leaving the school. 


me; if Iam not mistaken, it would be too late, 


tween you, for me to express my decided disappro- 
I appeal , 
{ 
is bound up in her child, to give up all thoughts of 
a connection which would fall very far short of my } 
hopes and wishes for my daughter.” 

For a moment, poor Cleaveland sat like one 
salutation 
to Mrs. Rutherford, without even a single word in 
reply to her strange harangue, he hastily left the | 


Then, without any parting 


house. He retreated to his own room; but ex- 


perienced there a stifling sensation, which he 


thought to relieve by going into the open air ; and 


} pursuing his way to a favorite haunt, he met Caro- | 


line just emerging from the little grove he was 


about to enter. 
to trust 


Not daring himself with her a moment, 


and unable to command his voice, he h: astily pas. 


sed her with hardly the seeming of a recognition. 


{ Her headache had left her much exhausted, and a ! 


, with great di 


of agitation and_ perplexity. 
honor to 


dizzy faintness now came over her, so that it was 
iff reached 


liculty that she her home, 


although not very far distant. 
Meanwhile her lover was in a most piteous state 
Was he obliged in 
velo? 


heed the matrimonial Believing 


| which I came near losing last spring. 


Ome 


a ee 
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that Cenoiing was attached to him, was it right to 
keep her in ignorance of his love? Her father, 
too, had given him the most undoubted proofs of 
his esteem ; and so far from showing any jealousy 
or suspicion of him, had always acquiesced entirely 
in all those arrangements which had brought them 
together so much, might he not refer the matter to 
him? But to appeal to the husband against his 
wife—to the daughter against her mother—this 
would be neither manly nor delicate, perhaps not 
honorable; he was not quite sure. 
was his only refuge. 


‘To fly, then, 


He wrote a note to Mrs. Garrison, complaining 
of illness, saying that he had been induced, by un. 
expected circumstances, to leave town, contrary to 
his first intentions, on the following day ; but that 
on the whole, he preferred not taking leave of them 
personally, as the parting would, on his part, be a 
very painful one. He thanked her, in glowing 
terms, for all her kindness, adding that he never 
expected to be so happy again as under her 
roof, 

Mrs. Garrison was surprised by this last expres- 
sion ; surprised by his hasty departure, and by his 
omitting to make his adieus in person ; and had a 
vague idea of some mystery in the matter, which 


she hoped time might solve. He went off at two 
o’clock in the morning. 

Mrs. Rutherford took especial care to conceal 
the fact of his having called to see her, from Caro- 
line, who forbore to muke any inquiries ; and Mr. 
Rutherford being out of town, no investigation was 
made upon the subject. , 


Poor Caroline! her brightness was, for the 

Ifer headache returned vio. 
lently, and she was really ill for some days; but 
even after she had no longer an excuse for playing 
the invalid, her spirits did not return; she had 


present, all obscured. 


sleepless nights and languid days, and her very 
soul seemed to have died away within her. 
Her father was excessively distressed. At first 


he tried to rouse her spirits by a little raillery.— 


“You remind me,” said he, “ of a fine peach-tree 


It was in 


' full life and beauty, just as you were, but suddenly 


a blight came over it which threatened its destruc- 
tion. I little 
worm there—that removed, flourished 


dug around the root and found one 
the tree 
again.” 

Poor Caroline made no reply, but burst into 
tears and retreated to her room. 

“There is a canker-worm at the root, you may 
depend upon it, wife; and it appears to me that 
you might detect it.” 


Mrs. Rutherford looked as if she were a little 


| disturbed at the idea of any investigation. 


“If you do know, wife,” said he, “ and don’t 
choose to reveal what you know, the responsibility 
rests with you, and her blood be upon your head. 
Tell me, now, what is your idea upon the subject ; 
has not Caroline been unhappy ever since young 
Cleaveland went away ?” 

“ Did you ever think that they were in love 

‘IT thought Ae was.” 

“ And yet he went off without broaching the 
matter at all. If it is all on her part, the thing 
must be submitted to ; and yet it seems wo me he 
g in love with her,’ 

1 Mrs. 


at she 


’ ‘ 
could hardly hie ip fallin 
** No, indeed !” said 


to do now wh 


Rutherford, 
had 


in love with her.” 


gathering 
courage 


do before, “ he did fall 


half resolved to © 
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“ Then why did he not tell her so?” 

* Because I forbade him.” 

“ Did he apply to you on the subject ?” 

“No, [applied to him.” 

“ Then how could you be certain that he had 
any design of offering himself to her ?” 

“ You would not have had any doubt of it had 
you seen him as I did; and besides, he would have 
denied it if it had not been so.” 

“ O wife! what was your inducement? He is 
not genteel enough for I suppose. Confound } 
your genteel notions,” he continued, as, losing } 


control of himself, he became exceeding exaspera- } 


ted; “ I would give all the gentility you ever had, 
or ever can have, for a few grains of sense or com- 
mon maternal feeling. 
health, and comfort, and good neighborhood, and 
your own soul, if necessary, for gentility ; but I 


thought your child was dearer to you than your | 


own soul.” 
“Why, Mr. Rutherford, I do really think you 


are very unkind,” said the lady, bursting into ' 


tears. 

* How the devil,” he continued, without heed- 
ing her emotion, “did you ever come to marry 
such an ungenteel fellow as I am, and thus estab- 
lish a precedent for your daughter to follow? Go 
and comfort her, and say to her, ‘* My dear, con- 
sole yourself that | have saved you from the dis- 
grace consequent upon such a connection as I had 
the misfortune to form.” ‘Tell her never to mind 
losing the chance of being made happy by a capital 
fellow whom she loves, and who loves her, because 
by-and-by, if she live long enough, she may pos- 
sibly marry a money-purse, ride ina carriage, 
tread on Brussels carpets, and have a plenty of 


mirrors and glasses to see herself in, and couches | 


to recline upon, and silver forks to eat with—who 


knows? ‘Tcll her it is all a mistake to suppose that 
happiness has anything to do with the mind or the | 


heart ; that it is all athing of the eyes. ‘Tell her 
its foundations are laid up in brick and mortar, and 
its superstructure is comprised of all the costly 


materials that can be gathered together from the | 
Go now, quick, wife, | 


four corners of the earth. 
call her down stairs, and bid her look at your best 
parlor—your better half—and tell her you expect 
she will have a whole suit of such apartments, only , 
a great deal finer. Say to her, “ Look at it, Caro- | 
line ; gaze on it, my child, and forget the image | 
of him who, though God's noblest work, cannot 


afford to manufacture happiness for you out of | 


cabinet-ware and upholsterers’ stuffs.” 
and be eloquent.” 

Having thus exploded, he left the house. 

Poor Mrs. Rutherford had never heard her hus- 
band indulge in such a vein before. She was kind 
and attentive to his comfort, and his disposition 
led him to make the most, both to her and to him- 
self, of whatever in her was good and commendable. 
She did not suspect, therelore, 


Go, wile, 


that there ever 
lurked in his bosom a feeling of contempt. 
a wretched day for the whole family. 

In the evening, after Caroline bade good-night 
the subject was renewed. 
thought much and deeply upon it. [ad Cleaveland 
avowed his love, he might go to him at once, and 
tell him that his wife repented the step she had 
taken—but now, what was to be done? he could 
not tell. 

Matters went on thus for about three months, 

S419) 


I knew you would give up | 


It was | 


Mr. Rutherford had 


t dating which Mrs. Garrison dansd inthe solicitudes 


though, in secing her droop, she could only guess 
at the cause. 
{ land, but he never mentioned Caroline—and she 
could only venture upon what might seem an ac. 





| health and spirits. At the end of three months she 
received from him the following letter :— 
My pear Mas. Garrison—Your very great , 


} kindness, and your most generous sympathy so | 


which Caroline's parents felt on her account—al- | 


She corresponded with Mr. Cleave- | 


cidental reference to her, and allusion to her poor , 
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; 
| 


— 


' 


constantly manifested towards me, induces me to | 


‘ lay before you a matter that very nearly concerns 
; me, for the purpose of obtaining your advice in’ cir- 
cumstances of great delicacy and perplexity. 

I think it could not have altogether escapod 
your observation, that, as would probably have 
befallen most other young men in like circumstan. 
ces, I lost my heart to your fair young friend, my 
pupil. Nor was I a despairing lover—may my 
} presumption be pardoned, in believing that I occa- 

sionally discovered through the veil of her most 


/ delicate and maidenly reserve, a certain tremulous- 
} 
\ 


+ part, from which I derived the flattering conclusion 


. os é 
lips aud hand of Charles, 


ness of feeling which that veil could not entirely — 
disguise—an occasional agitation of manner on her ; 
) settlement. 


} that it was sometimes given to me to touch “ the | 
5 . . . 
} as became a country clergyman’s wife, with every 


‘electric chain with which she’s darkly bound.” 


be at an end before attempting to establish anoth- 
er; and justas [ wason the point of declaring 
myself, her mother, suspecting my intention, inter- 


fered to prevent its fulfilment—saying, as nearly 


far below her wishes and hopes for her daughter. 


But I waited until one relation with her should } 


as [ can remember, that such an union would fall 


I do indeed fcel that I am not worthy of such a | 


treasure as Caroline Rutherford, But I suppose it 
} would be doing Mrs. Rutherford no injustice to be- 


lieve that my most striking deficiency in her eyes, 


} : , 
possession of a fortune. 
} 


would be made up at once, were I to come into ; 


| condemnation was pronounced upon it, 


— . ) 
I am very wretched—and it is possible that Iam 


not alone in my wretchedness. It does not seem 


fitting that the destiny of two human beings capa- 
ble of acting and choosing for themselves, should 
| be controlled by idiosyncrasies of a third person.— 
It does not seem fitting that if we are capable of 

, loving and making each other happy, we should 

) be separated by such a paltry wall of partition. I 

have a 
; ford would favor my suit. And yet, what can | 
do? How am I to break the fetters that Mrs. R. 
has thrown around me? Give 


~~ 


me your counsel, I 


} a chaos, 
a strong impression, too, that Mr. Ruther. 


PALA PL LPP LLL LLL 


Of ¢ course Mrs. ( Garrison lost no time in commu. 
nicating the result to her friend; and Mrs. Ruth- 
erford was no less eager to inform her husband of 
what had happened. 

* Well, now,” said he, “ Caroline shall know of 
this at once. She must have it explained to her 
sooner or later—why Cleaveland went off in so 
strange a manner; better hear it from me than 
from her lover; it will be awkward for him to tell 
it; and besides, she has suflered enough already ; 
and now, when better things gre in store for her, 
the sooner she enters into the enjoyment of them 
the better. * * * * Before Car- 
oline slept that night, there was, for her, balm, 
and a physician—and her sorrows were all healed. 

The next week the lovers met without explana- 
tion—save the tears of Caroline, and the trembling 
They met, as if they 
had parted acknowledged lovers and been since that 
time, cut off from each other by some sore calamity. 
From their dark hour broke forth a rosy dawn which 
in time was kindled to perfect day. ‘I'he bloom 
soon gathered again on Caroline's cheek, and her 
eye was once more soul-lit. 

Charles was not long in obtaining a respectable 
Caroline was henceforth permitted to 
manage her own affairs ; to make her outtit such 
provision for comfort and none for display ; and to 


have a perfectly unostentatious wedding, without 
a supper—without even champagne. 

She lived to realize her father’s bean-ideal of a 
woman's happiness—to be the “ all-in-all of pleas- 


ure” to a man in every way worthy of her. 





SASSOSEHAANLY, 


LAW. 


Tur following character, or rather sentence of 
by one 
well acquainted with his subjeet—the lecturer over 
the remains of the late Jeremy Bentham. Tn an- 
swer to the question, what is this boasted Mnglish 
law, which, as we have been told for ages, renders 
us the envy and admiration of surrounding na. 
tions, he replies, “The substantive part of it, 
whether as written in books or expounded by judges 
fathomless and boundless; the huge and 
monstrous mass being made up of fiction, tautology 
technicality, cireuity, irregularity, and inconsis. 


tency ; the administrative part of it, a system of 


exquisitely contrived chicanery ; a system made up 


; pray you, and add one more to the many obliga- } 


} tions which you have already heaped upon 
Your very grateful and affectionate friend, 


CuarRLes CLEAVELAND. 


of abuses; a system which constantly places the 


| interest of the judicial minister in opposition to his 


} ° ° . . 
} duty ; so places his interest in opposition to his 


} 
Mrs. Garrison was not long in deciding what to , 


| vices which she had rendered her, entitled, her to") a 


i . 
} act in whatever concerned her welfare. 


, do. Her great kindness to Caroline, and the ser- | 


Having | 
provided herself with a store of arguments to over- } 


/ come all objections, and set the matter in its true | 


| light, she determined to appeal directly to Mrs. } 


Rutherford herself. 
found her most thankful to avail herself of the op- 
; portunity to retract her injunction, 


To her surprise and joy, she 


once so pleasant, had become so cheerless, and her 


husband so estranged—to say nothing of 


—that in the exigencics of the present, she forgot 
} all her visions for the future. 


duty, that in the very proportion in which it serves 
his ends, it defeats the ends of justice ; a system 
of self-authorized and unpunishable depredation ; 
system which encourages mendacity, both by 
reward and punishment; a system which puts 
fresh aris into the hands of the injurer, to annoy 
and distress the injured; in a word,a syst m 


which maximises delay, sale, and denial of justice. 


: And yet, what an outcry was raised by the disin- 


, terested reverers of our time-hallowed institutions, 


Iler home 
j the filth from the mere margin of this sink of ini- (+ 
Caroline | 
They would have him cleanse the 


| with a white cambric handkerchief. 


when Lord Brougham attempted to sweep some of 


quity. His reforms were too rough, forsooth.— ¢ 


Augean stable e 


} 
; 
) 
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3 Most leone i are a gern whose sole object | 


seems to be the plunder of both plaintiff and defen. 
dant by the prolongation of 
“Strange,” says Old Fuller in his “ Worthies,” 
“that reason continuing always the same, law, 
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taries of the Church, that a verbal, uninquiring as- 


PARP AALL 


? . ‘ . 
; sent even to a truth, is less meritorious than the 


their quarrel.— , 


{ 
grounded thereon, should be capable of so great 


alteration.” 
upon the artifices of pettifoggers, and therefore its 
perversions and metamorphoses are infinite. 


Republica corruptissima plurime leges. When 


It is not grounded upon reason, but | 


In | 


Justinian compiled his Institutes, the writings on > 
the civil law alone amounted to many camel loads. | 
Ours may be reckoned by ship loads, and the | 


money annually expended upon law and lawyers, 
(not upon justice) may be counted by millions.— 


Such is the magnitude and vitality of this hundred ; 
headed Hydra, that we may well doubt the power | 
of Lord Brougham to crash it, even though he dip | 


his arrows in the monster's gall. 
is, he will find it difficult to outlaw the law- 
yers. 
—— 8D) @ Co — 
FLATTERY. 


Tur hocus-pocus nonsense with which our cars 


Hercules as he : 


are sometimes cajoled, in order that we may be 


more effectually bamboozled and deceived. Un- 
hounded is the respect and politeness with which 
the practised adulator throws dust in your cyes, 
when he wants to pick your pocket, or to make a 
fuol of you. A man’s flattery, to be really good, 
ought not only to be as keen but as 
By no means is it so easy a weapon to 
it is like a flail, 
which if not adroitly used, will box your own ears, 
Let 


as his sword, 
polished. 
wield as many people imagine : 


instead of tickling those of the corn. 


accept a compliment to their beauty at the expense 


of their understanding, very few will relish a com- | aie : 
» vee ‘ | the hospitalities of the house, was highly pleased 


om with him ; and, slapping the governor familiarly on 
us- ¢ 


pliment to their talents if it derogate from their 
Lady G——, 
tres have somewhat dimmed the lustre of her at- 


personal charms. whose ten 


getting up an extetnporaneous P’roverbe, and to 
appear as Calypso. In answer to the compliments 
she reecived at the conclusion, 
she had done her best, 
Calypso properly, one should be young and hand. 
* Not at all,’ 


some, * said an old General, wishing 


it be : 


taken for granted, that while many women will } : ' : 
. } who professed to cure all cases of hydrophobia, paid 


conscientious error which is the result of patient 
investigation. If thought is to be restricted, or ex- 
cluded altogether from the consideration of the 
most important of all subjects, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that idiots, and irrational beings, are as com- 
petent to decide upon them as the most enlightened 
philosophers ; a reductio ad absurdum, which we 
commend to the attention of the mind-chainers.— 
Those are the real freethinkers, using the word in 
its most invidious sense, who imagine that the un- 
shackled exercise of man’s noblest and most dis- 
tinguishing attribute, can ever lead to any other 
results than a still more deep, and more soul-felt 
conviction of the greatness, goodness, and glory of 
its divine Giver. 
— 3D — 
PROVERBS. 

Ir is dear-hought honey that is licked offa thorn. 

A knotty piece of timber requires a smooth wedge. 

‘The man who does not look before, will generally 
be found behind. 

The higher an ape climbs, the more he shows 
his tail. 

Good blood makes an ill pudding without a little 
suct. 

There is very little for the rake after the shovel. 

A man whose eyes require couching, is not a 
proper person to set up as an oculist. 

‘“* Many things happen between the cup and the 
lip.” 

— ED ¢ Cato — 

A coop.1eartep Dutchman who dwelt in Al- 

bany in the time of one of the early governors, and 


a visit to * his excellency,” and being treated to all 


, the back, he exclaimed, ‘* Goferner, you ish one 


she declared that ! 
but added, that to represent } 
’ side-walk in Wall-street. 


to be very polite, “ your ladyship is a proof to the | 
contrary ; nothing could look better from the fur. | 


ther end of the Saloon, and nothing could be better 
acted: as to youth and beauty, the distance 
plies all that.” 
that you do not always keep at a distance,” 
the retort. 


sup- 
“In that case, General! I wonder 


was 


—o-nntd ¢ Cxto—_ 

FREETHINKER, 
Tiss word, by astrange abuse of terms, has 
come to be synonymous with a libertine, and a 
contemner 


of religion, whereas the best security, 


both for morality and piety, is a perfect freedom of 


thought. If it be are proach to be a frecthinke r, it 
must be a merit to think like a slave ; and mental 
bondage, always more degrading than that of the 
body, must be more honorable than the liberty of 
both! The ought to 
believe, is the foundation of Protestantism, and to 
i ny it, is to revert to the Popish claim of infalli- 


bil ty. 


right of examining when we 


We may as well suppose a man can reason 
) without thinking at all, as reason without thinking 


toed ; and it has been maintained, even by digni- 


ee 


Se .... | Clefer fellow ; and I hopes you will be pit mit a mat 
tractions, consented in a Parisian party to assist in } . . ” 
, tog, ant I will cure you for notting ! 


— EX) $ C0 — 
A rew days 


picked up a sixpenny piece, while peregrinating the 


ago, in a fit of abstraction, Jom 


A friend, who was with 
him, observed that Jem had “ picked up money 
on the walk.” “* Why, I 
am sure I saw you do it,” persisted the inquirer.— 


“ No,” 


* You are mistaken.” 


rejoined Jem, gravely I stopped in the 


first place, and picked it up on the stoop.” 
— 9485 ¢ Gato — 

* Hlow,” said a Judge in Missouri, to a witness 
on the stand; “ how do you know the plaintiff 
was intoxicated on the evening referred to. “ Be- 
cause I saw him a few minutes after the muss, 


} trying to pull off his trowsers with a boot jack !” 


Verdict fur defendant. 
— nD ¢ Cato —. 

A BASHFUL young gent Ww alking with a lady, the 
latter wishing to commence a conversation remar- 
ked—* Pleasant evening, 
Yes,” 

” 


ureath, * yes very, quite: 


this evening—quiect a 


moon. said her attendant, 


—o-33539 6 Casto — 
A Lavy in Chester was asked to join a Division 
of the Daughters of ‘Temperance. ‘ [tis unneces. 
sary ; as itis my intention to join one of the Sons 


soon.” 
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catching his | 


} Byron, formerly of 
‘ daug 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1849. 
TO OUR PATRONS. 
Tue Repository will be printed as usual the nest year if 
an opportunity does not occur to dispose of it to advantage 
The publisher will sell 
the Subscription of the Repository for Five Hundred Dollars, 
otherwise continued it as formerly—he holding himself respon - 


§ 


before the next Volume commences. 


sible, in case of sale, for all moneys received by him. 
—— iD ¢ Geto 
NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 

Tur present Post Office Law, will probably prevent our 
sending a Large Prospectus as heretofure, in cousequence of 
the extra expense; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 
tained from the one on our last page. We respectfully solicit 
all our subscribers to endeavor to get up a Club in their vicin- 
ity for the next Volume. 


— 5D) @ Gto — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Office ending Wednesdaylast, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 
Lyons, N. ¥. $1,00; W. W. Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.00; 
M. East Lexington, N. ,f $1,00; J.T. Allen Hill, 
94,00; N. N. Lee, Mass, $5,00. 


—o- 535 @ to — 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, John 
Kyle, to Mary Balentine Botts, of New-York. 

‘On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. 
man, to Anna W. daughter of G. F. Everson. 

At Claverack, on the 2ist ult. by the Rev. Jacob C 
Mr. William M. 
Claverack. 

At Cannan, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. J. J. Scarrit, Mr. 
John T. Hopper to Miss Caroline E. Smith. 

— 0D @ Cito — 
DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 16th ult. Mr. Seabury 8. Crissey, son of 
John Crissey, aged 24 years. 

On the 19th ult. Mrs, Lydia, wife of Caleb Carpenter, aged 
57 years and 5 months. 

On the I#th of July, Luey J. daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Bush, aged 3 years and 11 months. 

On the 19th ult. Beulah infant daughter of Theodore and 
Alice E. Miller. 

On the 2&th ult. 
LP. and C, 


Dear Caroline, they tell me thou art gone— 
"That we no more shall see thy graceful form, 
Has one so lovely passed from earth away 7 
Why not be left to cheer our darksome way ? 





A.H. 
N.Y. 


T. E. Beek- 


. Dewey, 
Pultz,to Miss Julia Ann Cookingham, of 


Miss Caroline D. youngest daughter of 
M. Holley, of this city, aged 18 years, 


Alas ! that cheerful face we ne'er shall see— 

That artless smile so sweet, so heavenly; 

Indeed, methinks diseuse ne'er swept away, 

Nor marked a lovelier being with decay. 

All lov'd her well that listened to her voice, 

Which often made the saddened heart rejoice ; 

She was a creature far too pure for earth— 

She's gone—we left to mourn departed worth. 
Mourner! ah why *mid scenes like this repine ? 
Why wish to murmur at kind Heav'n’s design ? 
Could’st thon but see her wing her joyous way 
Thro’ realms of bliss, thou would’st not bid her stay. 
Oh, she’s happier now by far; 

No trouble there—no cares her bliss to mar. 

Let's bid our wounded hearts be still—be dumb, 
And look beyond the grave— beyond the tomb. 
We'll strive to meet her when our cares are o'er, 
Trusting, thro’ Christ, to gain that peaceful shore ; 
Around us all his radiant glory'll shine, 

And fadeless flowers ‘round friendship's urn entwine. 


grieve not; 


Then weep not, as we give her back to earth, 
Where all must go, however prized their worth, 
She'll chant sweet lays for thee in realms above, 
And wait thee there to cheer thee with her love. 

BK. J.B. 
Catharine, F. 
). Marshall aged 10 munths 


on the 13th ult. 
*. and Charlotte I 


At Chatham 4 Corners, 
daughter of Wim. ¢ 
and lodays. 

Fweet Babe thou art fled, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ; 
Closed is the soft Ephemeral flower, 
That never felt a storm. 
The Sun-beam’s smile, the Zephyr’s breath— 
All that it knew, from Birth to Death. 

At Hamburg, near Buffalo, on the 19th inst. at the residence 
of his son, Charles Gardiner, Gayer Gardiner, Esq. in the 72 
year of his age. 

In New-York,on the 2lst of July, Rachel, wife of John 
f Hudson. Also on the 26th ult. Charlotte 
rhter of John and Rachel Byron, aged | year and 6 months. 

At Brockport, on the 8th Joshua Fellows, Esq. aged 47 
years. He was formerly from Col. Co. N.Y. 
~ At Claverack, on the J5th ult. Charles Everts, in the 81st 
year of his age. 


At Brooklyn, on the 15th ult. Robert C 


» year of his age 
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. Folger, in the 58th ¢ 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
HATE. 
Let others weave a song of Love, 
Of glory, or of fate ; 


Mine be a theme of different note, 
The blissful joys of Hate. 


The sweetest drop in human cup, 
Distiled for Farth’s palate ; 

Is rank, insipid ; when compared 
With true enduring Hate. 


Pandora‘s box no treasure hid, 
Within its spacious grate ; 
Of half such value, as the gift, 
The precious gift of Hate. 


When wrongs and ills fall thick and fast 
On our defenceless pate ; 

And fortune joins the hellish league, 
* How blissful then to Hate. 


When those we've loved, and served in truth, 


Our kindness compensate 
With base ingratitude, 9, then! 
What rapture, ’tis to Hate. 


When poverty comes in our doors, 
And friends commiserate ; 

Yet proffer no assistance, then 
*Tis joy supreme, to Hate. 


When plighted faith become estranged, 
And pledges violate ; 

And eyes that beamed with love, look cold, 
What transport then, to Hate. 


Ye Gods, to whomsoe’er you will, 
Give pomp and lofty state ; 
But O, deny me not the bliss, 


The ecstacy of Hate. E, 


—oskiD¢ Gxt — 


Forthe Rural Repository. 


THE ROSE, AND THE STAR. 
BY MH. 8. BALL. 


Wirntn a quiet home, it grew, 
That gentle floweret fair ; 

A fragrance sweet around it threw, 
And grew in beauty rare. 


That plant was nursed with tender care— 
And to fond eyes, the rose, 

Sheilded from each rude breath of air, 
Did all its charms disclose. 


A warning voice, “ nought earthly lasts” 
Was heard, in mournful tone ; 

Earths best and purest, soonest pass-= 
I looked—the rose was gone. 


Then gazing upward to the light, 
The starlight, ever gleaming ; 

I saw through the dark shades of night, 
Another star was beaming. 


A cloud obscured its softened light, 
And hid its cheering ray; 

So, to my narrow, earth dimed sight, 
It seemed to pass away. 


Then oer me crept a feeling lone, 
As dark clouds hid that star, 

When a mild voice, in cheering tone, 

Said—* still it shineth there.” 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Earths adie onl iutervenes, “a 
Between me, is teat star serene. W. B. STODDARD, 


5 
Dear reader, con this lesson well 


And lay it up in memory’s cell. 
Norfork, August 12, 1849. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
SHILD AND THE ANGELS, 
BY M. A. F. 


THE 


A Baby lay on its mother's knee, 

Sleeping so soft and peacefully, 

That the mother hushed her lullaby, 

And bent o’er the babe with a loving eye; 
And as she gazed, so sweetly it smiled, 

She knew some angel was whispering her child 


But soon it awoke with a ery of pain, 
And stretched out its little arms in vain; 
For e’en her love could not stay disease, 
Or give to the little sufferer ense. 

But she knelt to God, in agony of grief, 
And wildly besought Him to grant relief. 


“Oh ! Father in heaven, spare my child !” 

And her ery was strong, and her accents wild: 
“1 cannot live, ifthe babe of my love 

Is torn from my bosom ; my sweet, nestling dove, 
Oh! Father of mercy, have pity, and save 

My baby and me from the dark, cold grave.” 


The Father heard, from his dwelling-place bright, 
And sent down an angel on pinions of light ; 

And his pitying glance wus so soft and so mild, 
That its dim eyes brightened, and sweetly it smiled; 
And it lay once more on its blest mother’s knee, 
And slumbered again all peacefully. 











And years passed on ; and the sinless child, 

O’er whose slumbers the angels of God had smiled, 
Had cast from his brow the brightness of truth, 
The seal ofhis innocence, the joy of his youth; 
And wild was his course of folly and sin, \ 
And his heart showed no trace where an angel had been. 


And the mother, whose prayer would not be denied, 

Now in secret oft wept, and in penitence sighed: 
‘ 

“Oh! why, when the angels first whispered my boy, 

Of the heavenly world and its blessed employ, 

Did the love of his mother, so strong and so wild, { 

Withhold from their throng the pure soul of my child ?"" | 
{ 
} 
§ 
{ 
i 


Oh! when a fair babe, on whose soul is no stain, 
Is recalled to the arms of its Father again, 

To dwell in His presence, so holy and bright, 

Here a floweret of earth, there an angel of light, 
They who most loved it, should feel "twas but given 
To gladden awhile, then guide them to Heaven. 


— 09853 6 Gxt0— 
LEARN TO WAIT. 


5 
t 
| 
’T 1s said that life is short and vain— 
’Tis long enough one truth to gain 
A truth as clear, as daylight plain— 
Learn to wait. ‘ 
; 
Would’st thou on high behold thy name, ; 
Enroll'd upon the list of fame, 
And all thy actions ranked the same, 
Learn to wait. 


And all thy soul courageous make— 
If not for thee, for other's sake, 


t 

Not idly wait, but action take, | 
; 

‘ 

: 

Learn to wait. , 

’ 

{ 

} 

i 


. > 
Make every moment richly bear 
A record clear of actions fair, 
Of all that’s done, and all thou'lt dare, 


Learn to wait. 


‘ 

} 

‘ 
Make waiting, watching; and thou'll fiud i 
A better heart, a better mind, 
To all, sincere, to all more kind ; 


Learn to wait. 


} tained from the above. 


} and receive Subscriptions. 


rere 


BOOK, CARD, JOB & FANCY 
PRINTER, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


One door above the corner of Warren and Third-sts. 


W. B.S. would inform the public that he has the greatest 
variety of the newest styles of type, cuts, and embellishments 
to be found in this or any other city; and that he is ready to 
do all kinds of PRINTING in a superior manner, and at the 
most reduced prices. He would also state, that he has a 
BOOK BINDERY connected with the above establishment, 
and persons wishing Books printed can also have them Bound, 
by making one contract forthe whole, thereby making the 
expense come considerable less. 


JUSTICES’ BLANKS, DEEDS, MORTGAGES, LAND- 
LORD'S LEASES, BLANK ROAD LISTS, &c. 
For Sale at the Rural Repository Office. 

Hudson, April, 1849. 


New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Yb, 26, Commencing Oct, 6, 4849, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature , containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty-sizth 
Volume of the Runat Rerosirory will be issued on Saturday 
the 6th of October, 1849. 

The “ Repository” circulates nmong the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 





} humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 


the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


y ) 
CONDITIONS. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty-six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 


} will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
havg a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, 23d, 24th and 2th volumes, and any one sending 
for the 26th, volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 
1 ( 1 : 
Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 
2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
¢ do. 82,00, do. 66 do. 
5 do. 3,00, do. 60 do. 
8 do. $4,00, do. 50 do. 
Il do. 5,00, do. 46 do. 
22 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. 820,00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 

&3" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 


| until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


Iv NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..°0 


i'r The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 


/ our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 


of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 


( the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. enn be ascer 

We respectfully solicit all our sub- | 

scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
y 


next Volume. 


iy EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- © 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
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